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CHAPTER  IX. 

whl  „  NOrHUK  tv  IB*  FILL  WITH  -ntAHS. 

r.  \.*t i|i,  **  lii<’h  I  I'nnnot  diving 
,V,|  the  |*r'l*»«al  uf  tin-  leather 
..  n  a-  an  affn«C  Th.*  matter 
.  K'  ttleMell  everything  did  or>w 
i  l«r.  r  and  to  odd  or  tno  jnti- 
ali«<  •(••ka  Id  bar  on  the  subject 
,  .lllW  !  bene  If  with  a  sarrasa 
l>  i  lm|n.  not  fair,  aud  wu  c@r- 
nt.  Sima*  kind  frvnd  wa>* at 
i  _  voting  John  iHiue  in  what 
n.’  and  t  mi  tempt  .Sophia  had 
In*  liana*.  This  gi  nth-man  in  his 
.... .  not  come  before  ua,  and  it  is 
:i>  that  i-ertain  diselnaurea  which 
,i  Sophia’*  ears  al»>ut  this  time 
■he  •  oiidu'-t  of  JVreivaJ  Brent  in 
,  ,  i-r.  ludireel  1}  <-onunaiiit-ate«i  to 
.  j  -utt.si  admirer,  who,  as 

had  met  feophia's  lover  when 

- 1  in  Kettle  well  a  widow  of  good 
*  '  until  foil  line,  by  name  Mr*. 

ills.  Hau  ls,  relishing  the  fat 
,  .  house  of  lioue,  and  the  house  of 
grni i ties  1  by  the  aiouutof  aris- 

i. ji-li  bung  around  Mrs  Hands, 
alout  an  alliance  let  ween  the 
...  ami  defensive,  which  was  al- 

.  nihiisiiistically  niamlained  on  the 
atout  lulu  b  and  dinner  h**ir. 
a  a-  i  woman  who  had  seen  a 
id  tin’  world,  and  could  converse 
sin  had  a  beautiful  set  of  teeth 
..  h<  r  siuile  a  great  deal,  and  a 
1 1  w  It !•  li  •  him  d  p«  ople  to  feel  com- 
mil  li-tweeti  the  laugh  and  the 
■m  I  n  refutation  for  thorough  good 
si.,  was  known  in  every  house  in 
l  II:  rimi*d  gossip  with  the 

;  i  v  i if  a  postnian.  she  had  broken  off 
I, is.  bv  htr  Military  act  and  deed; 
h  .  i  kind  of  par  for  t  art  quake,  making 
i  tissun-s  and  .-baking*  innumerable 
-table  lii  Uschohls;  and  yet  for  all 
true  <  Imra  ter  of  Mrs.  Hands  w* 
ted,  and  every  body  said  ihe  wa* 

<  I  !  n  il’ n*d  v*'>;:tan  that  it  was  a 

,  v  u  to  >ce  her.  Which  shows, 

-  ■  ■  :i n  Is*  don  •  with  a  beautiful  set 

a  'tnili*  and  a  jolly  laugh  di»- 
rtisl  in  the  talk  now  and  then, 
rls  was  no  favorite  with  Mrs.  Tem- 
»  prudent  woman,  minfti!  of  an 
it  i  m«l  maliiv.  never  said  what 

•  (  the  widow  ;  but  die  k'v  w .  and 
.  knew  In  Iwr  wav.  Mrs  Hand* 

sios-rior and  more aeientlHi*  worl  l- 
i  ;  v  i  by  the  contra  tion  of  her 
i.  '.m  tion  of  lief  lAOghtcr  when- 
rt  V  n  pie  was  by.  Rut  Sophia  liked 
1  thmight  she  liad  a  good  heart, 
limit  four  n.  out  hs  after  the 
l  Mr-.  Hand*  cnlled  on  Sophia: 

sei 'ii  on  her  face  a  re¬ 
in  !•  ami  depression,  so  nuich. 
i  I.  after  a  little  ca  ual  talk, 

I  nd  •I:sfurbe<l  her. 

the  widow  exe'»!  *  V  '  O. 
,v  1 1  a ri  is  bleeding  this  imniting!'! 

Sophia  Asked.  “For  i  nyliody 

iirs  If.  dear  girl  Now  I  will  not 
-ii-!.ense  Is  it  not  true — l  know 
ih  i  von  are  still  in  yon**  heart 
clergyman's  son.  IVrcival 

p. 

I  as  white  as  death.  Tteo  or 
o  w hi-pen  about  P  rrival  had 
r  cars  from  ililTerent  quarters  in 

• 

ii  any  new*  of  hunt  I*  he  illP 
!  ittt-1  yet  illn-ss  was  not  what  she 

s  t  .(.af;  girl.”  the  wi<!o\v  said,  re- 
r  with  eyes  that  absolutely  moist- 
*  Ii  •*  art  or  (motion  I  know  not, 
i.i I  t)  •  willow  bave  told  herself^— 
lln  nt  is  a  bad  young  man — un- 
v-.it— unworthy  of  yonr  love. " 

..ii  mean?"  Sophia  ask«d.  dram- 
up  with  a  kind  of  prowl  rebuke, 

»  •  !;i!  a  threatening  of  tears  m  it* 

Ii.  t  .it  ii.  “Nothing  I  n«l  can  be  trua 

'■  g«M»I,  Sophia,”  the  widow  re- 

-  iil*  her  head  religiously.  “It  is 
In  tell  It  to  you,  but  it  is  my  duty, 

v  privilege,  too;  f;»r  who  would 
riti.  -|  to  such  a  fellow?” 

\  ...iMt  not  talk  so.”  Su\hia  said,  in  a 

first  place,  d  nr.  he  ha>  n«'t  U-on 
ii  his  trad* — business,  whatever 
lie  has  hst  everything — (  r  the 
l  b  v.h*  in  he  w  i  s  in  ]  artner*>hip  has 
•k  or  has  die* I,  or  ^on*  thing  un- 
Ls  nowhere  at  all  ia 

^  a  not  help,”  Sophia  Raid*  and  her 

•  U  r.  <I*-nr:  but  he  could  hnlp  l>eing 
Vi  fou  l  -f  fast  •■(  rnjiany,  L-’jag  fond 
it  least,  of  being  at  pine**  where 
y  .t:  ink  ail  I  all  that  sort  of  thing.  , 

/  .  t  w  ruin.  f‘-r  ruined  he  is.” 

•  much  m  what  you  >ay.”  Sophia 
Wl*  never  n  young  nian  fail*  in 

.  ready  to  blame  him,  and  ready 

l  v  ou  expect  f  and  all  that.” 

V  I  sit  > looking,  dear — ilrinking— fast 

1  •  always  smoked,  and  he  always 
’H-.”  s  |.lii»  answered  hotly.  “I 
b-  ha*  taken  a  little  too  much, 
i>4»  *pif.-fui  |M-nple  say  that  h« 
l  :  i»-  lUiltel  hims*-lf  by  it." 
r-allv  •p.kiin  her  whole  mind  she 

-  *  i.  l  t  hw  ofTense  he  has  never 

t  tu»v  never  l<e*  n  false  to  me; 

•r  ht*  |rt-*-ciiidil)oM  shall  lie  for- 

S».plna'”  the  widow  exclaimed, 
mi  n-  than  tint.  How  voungyouare 
.•  -,i  ii  things  ever  go  alone.’  Per- 
«•  I  in  v  de-i,-.  he  i*  not  over  partis 
. . .  aL*,  and  that’s  the  long  and 

;  •  r, it  von  know  .”  Sophia  exclaimed, 
tor  alimet  flercelv.  and 
tlu»*  ••t,fori*d  an  inatantaneou*  rv>- 

let,.  m>  ihar,  he  ha*  t^«-n  utHnr* 

*■  Si.pbia  gasjiei,  “4o — to  H««*ie 

•trd  Hint  nana*,”  geplksl  tha 
”  ii  i  iiotmarria^youta  gntrt 

^  lb-  .S  \\.  1  known  out  there  for 
t  women,  and  he  has  made 
».  I  .  i  m*  If  with  an  act  ms*— 

•  man,  1  I-  neve,  only  h.-r  bu-dmnd 

*  I  I  mu  told  ” 

n-  wall  thisT  Sophia a*ke*L 
if  -  el v  audible;  fiM’  *b*-  wa* 
t  ir.t  L-I  luv.  r  false. 

"  .  lit  tie  1  .  Ill**,”  tlie  willow 

•  •  .  .  i  ,iu  i .  ,  *  is*-  k<-  **sj  |>  or 
lit  h.M  1*  ar.  IV  a  gtri  *>f 
•J  Tn-.t  h,-,  «,  h  -  d-»*:-vo<  " 

a  know  ».  tin*'  Sophia  rv 
>' I"  .  ii  ii- I  Iwr  N iri’hoH  I  a  id 
i  • . .  i.uim- mi_ msb  "I  U 

•  I  II II  I.  list  h*-«r  rvervthmg— 

look  he. v.” 

;•  a  .  »•  v  mm  lit* r  muff  a  n**w*. 

,  .  |S  ini*  si  u.  II  inu.s.sl 

He-  pi|4-r  was  an  Aust.a  an 
f  h.  as  will  U*  wen ,.  -v  ii 

ii,  t l..,t  .  ...aging  earn  ami  I  gut* 
i  ,-r  wloeli  .  re  i  biiiact*Tislie  of  cur- 

I  M  l  \|  i  ltat.XT  IX  THK  SVBI  HMS. — 

*’  » v  •  1 1 .  i  g  a*  pcmval  Rn-nt  wai 

rs  I.  :  u  to  the  theatre  after  a 

I  mi'  ii  m  tne  i  .untry.  tlie  home*  tan 

i  hMv  hnvli: ,  Igid  too  much  Mioe 
A  n  u  tievcia^e  which,  (hough  it 

’  y  -u  the  driver,  ia  wometina*  kuowa 
^  -'ii  •  citing  *ff*vt  *•«  the  steeds. 

•'  r  i-wiH  iaie*-r  through  the  streets  tha 
•'*i»  furia-d  over  ckwe  bv  the  theatre 
I  nits  thrown  into  the  street, 

•  Iiteuisl.of  their  load,  the  me* 
iwr. iua us  prvM-e*kleil  to  drag  the  vehicle 
•  with  amazing  I'eler.tj'.  Y oung  Per- 

.  1  -  a  Iw-av  v  cut  on  the  left  temple,  buk 

^  lanjgan.  marvelous  to  toll,  came  off 


mart  and.  mindful  of  the  poet',  advice. 
rT1*?  .  *  Ode.  -to  take  her  op 

and  “lift  her  wtth  care. "  The  nr<n 

b*PPT 

tbeotee,  and  when  Un. 


wrthpkHudna  Nobody  thought  of  poor  Per* 
rival  ho  i^nfamanoe  being  of  vakw  U,  h,nv 
■etf  only,  while  Un  Lanigan  .  i.  .tear  to  the 
public.” 

"A  word  in  your  eur.  dear  *  cried  the 
widow,  when  Sophia  had  tlmshM 

And  die  whispered  anmething  at  which  the 
poor  girl’,  cheek  broke  into  a 

“Now,  Sophia,”  aha  mid  eiuud.  “have  I 
convinced  you?" 

“I  feel  a  little  thud,”  Sophia  anawerwL  “I 
don’t  know  what  to  think  just  yet  If  vou 
will  excuae  me,  and  look  in  another  tnuranm. 
I  shall  be  glad.” 

“Certainly,  love,”  th  *  good  bumorvd  widow 
replied,  not  aorry  to  be  free  now  that  her 
work  was  done.  “Don’t  be  cast  down.  It', 
all  for  the  btsL  You  will  ,«*,  get  a  ini* 
band.  Think  of  Mr.  Piwodergaitt,  or,  Ivtter 
rtill,  think  of  that  excellent  young  f^low, 
John  Done.  He  is  dying  for  you  dill ;  1  am 
sure  of  it.” 

“Look  in  another  day,”  Sophia  mid  no- 
cbanicaily ;  and  the  widow  took  herself  of 

Poor  Sophia  stood  silent,  just^  where  .Yin. 
Hand*  left  her,  still  holding  the  hateful 
paper  which  had  stabbed  her  to  the  h  ark 
She  was  numb  and  stupid  with  the  blow. 
For  this,  then,  she  had  loved  And  waited  in 
uncomplaining  constancy  fur  nearly  nx 
years!  Only  to  learn  that  her  lover  was  a 
r*ke — satisfied  and  pleased  with  the  rareme* 
of  a  light  dame  like  Mrs.  Lanigan — unworthy 
of  her  affection,  or  the  affection  of  any  true 
woman!'  Had  there  kieen  any  excise  for 
him,  even  had  it  been  the  blaming  of  herself, 
gladly  she  would  have  pleaded  it  before  her 
own  judgment  now.  Had  she  been  married 
to  him  she  might  have  disappointed  his  ex¬ 
pectation,  and  so  driven  him  to  other  women 
for  pleasure.  Had  they  even  been  meeting 
occasionally  she  might  not  have  been  warm 
enough,  charming  enough;  twenty  excuses 
might  have  been  urged  on  his  behalf.  Now 
the  fault  must  have  l**-n  all  hi*  own.  She 
had  kept  her  vow  and  had  found  the  joy  of 
her  life  in  keeping  it.  If  any  doubt  of  him 
had  crept  into  her  mind  at  time*  she  had  re¬ 
buked  it  instantaneously.  With  her  whole 
soul  morning,  noon  and  night,  and  with  an 
almost  religious  punctuality,  she  hail  cher¬ 
ished  his  memory,  encircling  it  with  her 
warmest  memories  and  her  purest  prayers. 
And  here  he  w  as  exchanging  her  love  for  the 
favors  of  an  actress,  w'ho  sold  her  smiles  with 
as  i p tick  an  eye  lo  profit  as  a  shopman  sells 
his  wares.  The  downfall  of  Sophia’s  hopes 
was  complete.  The  most  refined  ingenuity 
could  not  have  discovered  a  more  perfect  and 
total  form  of  torture.  Her  whole  life  was 
turned  into  a  wilderness.  Her  mother  was 
right.  Reiter  live  for  the  world,  better  marry 
for  money .  better  lay  hold  of  material  com¬ 
fort  Mid  the  pleasures  of  sense  and  fashion. 
Tie**  -  had  no  power  to  break  and  crush  the 
heart  like  lofty  ideas  refuted  by  reality,  and 
devoted  bo|  es  crushed  by  hard  fact.  With 
all  ti.es»-  thoughts  whirling  through  her  brain 
in  a  s-  lie-,' ling  crowd,  Sophia  stood  on,  stony 
am!  lei  rle-s,  in  the  center  of  the  room,  until 
-n  ’den’y  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and 
Mrs.  Temple's  maid  came  flying  in  with  her 
cap  disordered  and  dismay  in  every  feature. 

“Com*.-,  in  is*!  *oiue  quick !”  she  cal  ed  out 
“Come  up  stairs;  missus  is  going  on  so  queer! 
•O,  don't  lose 'a  minute,  miss,  not  a  minute!” 


BOOK  SIX. 


LADY  BEATTYS  JOY. 


CHAPTER  L 

TH*  TlllEPIEC*  OF  ON*  OAT  LIFE  BEGINS 
TO  STRIKE  THE  MIDNIGHT  QUARTERS.  ' 

Sophia  found  her  mother  seated  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed  pale  and  exhausted,  but  with 
nothing  about  her  to  account  for  her  maid's 
sudden  excitement  The  old  woman  passed 
her  hand  feebly  across  her  forehead,  trying, 
it  seemed,  to  collect  her  thoughts,  and  then 
began  to  speak. 

“Have  i  been  asleep)  I  must  have  been 
asleep!  Where  is  Jones?  Did  I  not  see  her 
here?  O,  Sophy,  I  have  had  such  an  odd 
dream!  I  thought  there  was  a  ball  here— in 
this  room,  nnd  yet  my  bed  was  here  too  and 
I  lying  ou  it.  an^  U-t ween  the  dances  a  girl  in 
a  blue  dress,  whose  face  1  could  not  see,  came 
and  sat  on  the  l>edside,  and  she  had  a  lover 
with  her,  and  they  were  toyiug  and  kissing, 
and  then  I  called  out  something  and  after¬ 
ward  awoke.  1  -  upi-ose  I  awoke.  I  had  qot 
known  1  was  asleep.” 

The  maid  s uLm quently  told  Fopbia  that, 
so  far  as  she  knew,  her  mistress  had  not  been 
asleep  at  all;  that  all  of  a  sudden  she  began 
to  call  out  very  lord,  as  if  she  were  scolding; 
and  il  nt  n  he  m:dst  cf  a  torrent  of  words 
she  bt  >  mm  deadly  i  ale  and  seemed  to  faint 
away  hieing  this,  the  maid  had  rushed  off 
for  hi  phia.  and  uj  on  their  return  the  old 
woman  was  tom*-  to  herself,  and  sitting 
dov  :  hi  phiii  had  loutid  her.  The  doctor 

Is  in:  •  nt  ter.  made  th*  usual  inquiries  and 
examinations,  and  ordered  his  patient  to  bed 
for  a  nay  or  two,  saving  that  she  had  over- 
<ax  <1  <r  itrengtk;  but  when  alone  with 
Soph. a  in-  told  her*  that  then-  had  evidently 
l  ecu  an  a  tack  ip  ttie  brain  which  might  b* 
the  f<  r  runner  If  something  very  ‘grave,  or 
In  gbt  tie  only  a  symptom  of  weakness  and 
old  age. 

•  The  latter  ,1  think,"  he  said  as  he  was 
leaving;  “your  mother  is  a  very  aged  person, 

I  sli*»u  -1  fancy,  and  her  last  decay  has  prob¬ 
ably  begun.  How  long  she  may  live  no  one 
can  say ;  but  she  will  not  be  the  same  woman 
again,  an  1  the  rest  of  her  life  will  be  going 
down  hill,  how  fast  or  how  slow  depends  on 
her  constitution  and  our  care.” 

“I  t*»ld  you;  Sophy,  that  I  felt  a  little 
sh  ken,”  the  old  woman  said,  when  her 
daughter  i  ame  hack  to  her  bedside.  “Don’t 
you  r«  member  what  1  said  about  the  peach 
rves?  A  little  rest,  Sophy,  will  set  me  up— a 
little  rest  1  have  had  a  hard  life  of  it,  enjoy¬ 
ing  myself;  I  don’t  feel  tired  of  that  in  the 
least,  but  every  one  wants  rest  sometime*.  ” 

There  followed  the  contraction  of  life  which 
is  the  sure  token  of  advancing  age.  Old  Mrs. 
Temple  got  up  late;  she  seldom  drove  out, 
and  then  only  at  the  sunniest  hours,  anil  she 
hail  all  through  the  day  her  little  delicacies— 
turtle  soup  in  tablespoons,  champagne  in  tiny 
glasses,  and  all  the  usual  dainty  forms  of 
nourishment  for  wasting  liv«».  Sophia  re¬ 
marked,  however,  that  her  mother  was  more 
than  ever  solicitous  about  expense. 

I  declare  it  is  a  sin  to  be  eating  this  soup, 
she  would  say.  How  much  is  this  a  quart) — 
a  guinea,  I  daresay.  And  a*  to  sending  to 
Gunter's,  Sophy,  it  is  waste,  sinful  waste. 
You  would  get  it  quite  as  good  at  the  confec¬ 
tioner's  hem  Fancy  if  I  went  on  with  cham- 
pagne  and  turtle  at  this  rate  for  a  year  or 
two,  v*hy,  money  would  coine  to  an  end, 
Sophy  - -money  would  come  to  an  end.” 

Everything  pointed  in  one  direction:  Mr*. 
Temple  was  living  on  capital;  and  she 
dreaded  the  approaching  exhaustion  of  her 
m*  aus.  Sophia  tried  to  get  some  knowledge 
of  her  a ff«  ire. 

•1'ould  not  I  do  that  for  you,  mamma?”  she 
asked  one  .lay,  as  the  old  woman  was  figur¬ 
ing  over  her  bank  book 

”You,  Sophy!”  she  answered,  with  a  gleam 
of  he;  former  vivacity.  “You,  dear  child) 
you  would  not  know  which  side  is  which— 
which  is  tlie  mother  and  which  the  b-  nker.” 

“Let  Archibald  help  you,  then?”  Sophia  re¬ 
joined. 

“AFcbiliald,  indeed!”  the  old  woman  ex¬ 
claimed.  “1  hat  great  man  stooping  to  my 
little  bit  of  business  would  be  like  a  camel 
trying  to  get  through  a  needle’s  eye.  No, 
thank  you.” 

Elsewhere,  too,  some  gleams  of  her  old 
spirit  broke  through  the  clouds  of  weakness 
and  illness,  lut  Sophia,  watching  her  nar¬ 
rowly,  thought  the  vivacity  only  assumed. 
Even  now  she  fancied  she  could  discern  a 
look  of  deeper  care  on  the  old  woman’s  face 
as  she  returned  to  her  calculations.  Next 
day  th<-y  drove  to  the  bank,  and  feeble  as 
Mrs.  Temple  was  she  insisted  on  going  in 
alone;  and  she  bad  a  long  interview  with  the 
manager.  When  she  came  out  she  showed 
Sophia  a  roll  of  notea 

“Two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  Sophy,” 
Hie  “1  put  it  in  my  drawer,  and 

if  I  am  not  able  to  get  out  again  this  wiqter 


much 


ay  for 


my  bnaiiMue  again — mind  that,  and  you  need 
oat  pay  any  telle  Ju*  at  prewmt  Whet 
ready  money  a  wanted  we  can  take  out  at 
Una' 

All  tni»  we*  alarming  to  Sophia.  Hbe  waa 
no*  tha  girl  to  giro  way  to  eurruwotm  at  a 
time  like  tin* .  but  who,  without  noetkioM, 
could  face  the  prospect  of  supple* 
suddenly  cut  off  at  the  most  trying 
Aa  to  herself.  Sophia  did  not  feel 
anxiety.  Had  Percival  continued 
,  ber ,  bow  gladly  she  would  have  put 
tune  Hie  might  have  inherited  into  hia 
to  repair  hr.  loe».  but  now  ube  was  not  in- 
terwted  enough  in  life  to  fear  poverty.  Be¬ 
yond  can:  for  her  mother  she  imagined  therv 

waa  nothing  to  liva  for.  She  had  tried  even 
after  Mrs  Handa’  visit  to  disbelieve  the  re¬ 
ports  which  had  seemed  •>  fatally  anthetiti 
rated ;  but  the  very  next  day  Sibyl  told  ber 
that  she,  to.  had  beard  from  another  quarter 
the  most  indifferent  account  of  Percival.  At 
this  Sophia  became  hope  leas.  It  was  curious 
that  the  only  person  to  whom  she  said  any¬ 
thing  about  her  trouble  was  PretslergasL 
Whatever  had  paw-*!  ■  t  th*-  time  of  his  pro¬ 
posal  had  set  up  something  like  an  intimacy 
between  them ;  and  one  day  when  he  called, 
noticing  that  she  looker]  f«ai<-,  he  made  some 
remark  upon  the  trial  her  mother's  illntwH 
must  be. 

“ft  is  not,  mamma.”  sh  •  replied  ;  “that  I 
could  bear;  but  oh.  I  feel  so  w.arv  and  sk-k! 
I  have  beard  such  dreadful  tl  i  gs  about  the 
man  I  believed  loved  me.  Have  you  beard 
anything?  Oh.  do  you  believe  it  all?" 

“I  am  afraid  Brent  has  forgotten  himself," 
Prendergast  replied  gravely,  and  said  no 
more 

Meanwhile  her  sisters,  with  the  above  ex¬ 
ception,  maintained  on  the  subject  an  omin¬ 
ous  and  dreary  silence;  and  her  mother, 
whom  she  carefully  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
report*,  never  mentioned  Pet-rival's  name. 
So  poor  Sophia,  with  her  broken  hopes,  went 
her  dull  round  from  day  to  day,  nursing  her 
mother  and  communing  with  her  own  sad 
heart,  and  there  wa*  not  one  ray  of  cheerful¬ 
ness  in  her  life.  She  grew  pale  and  worn: 
and  though  she  tried  to  be  cheerful,  every 
one  could  see  that  care  was  eating  her  spjrit 
and  strength  away.  Certainly  the  constrast 
of  her  appearance  with  that  of  Caroline,  or 
even  with  that  of  Sibyl,  was  a  warning 
against  living  for  an  idea  in  this  worldly 
world.  The  other  sisters  might  not  indeed 
Have  grasped  the  whole  substance— in  this 
life  who  does)  But  Sophia’s  very  shadow 
had  vanished  away,  and  she  was  quite  alone, 
and  destitute  not  only  of  pleasure  but  of  illu¬ 
sion,  too. 

CHAPITER  II. 

MRS.  TEMPLE  DELIVERS  A  FAREWELL  SER¬ 
MON  ON  LIFE. 

Winter  darkened  on  apace,  and  while 
the  old  woman's  health  more  visibly  de¬ 
clined,  Sophia  was  fiained  to  find  that  she 
would  not  allow  the  idea  of  death  to  near  her. 
From  occasional  remarks  that  she  let  fall,  it 
seemed  that  Mrs.  Temple  was  willfully  main¬ 
taining  this  delusion  of  returning  strength, 
with  an  undercurrent  of  conviction  that  she 
was  to  die  after  alL  But  to  Sophia  she  always  1 
spoke  a*  if  her  recovery  were  a  certainty; 
and  she  even  said  one  day:  “Next  year  I 
shall  go  to  Paris  and  the  year  after  that  to 
Vienna” 

“Mamma,”  Sophia  said  seriously,  when  she 
heard  this  extraordinary  speech,  “next  year! 
and  the  year  after  that !  Does  it  never  strike 
you-  haw  uncertain  life  is?” 

“Of  course  life  is  uncertain,”  the  old  woman 
replied  briskly.  “I  never  knew  the  time 
when  it  was  anything  else.  But  we  most 
make  our  arrangements,  and  then  take  our 
chance.  You  were  taught  to  dance  when 
you  wepe  seven  years  old;  although  you  would 
not  require  it  for  nine  years  more,  and  life 
was  as  up  certain  then  as  now.  Still,  it  would 
never  have  done  not  to  have  taught  you  to 
dance.” 

“Yes,  but  when  one  is  weak  and  sick  these 
things  seem  to  come  nearer,  don’t  they, 
mamma?”  Sophia  said  with  the  greatest  ten¬ 
derness. 

“Seem  to  come.  Sophy!  They  do  com* 
nearer.  I  wish  they  did  not  But  that  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  bring  them  nearer  still 
by  onr  own  reflections  and  guesses.” 

“But,  mamma,”  Sophia  said,  now  resolved 
to  press  the  matter,  “ought  we  not  at  such 
times  to  think  a  little  about  the  other  world, 
and-  prepare  for  it?” 

“Prepare  for  the  other  world!”  the  old 
woman  exclaimed,  impatiently.  “Tell  me, 
how  shall  we  do  it)  You  talk  a*  if  one  could 
make  ready  for  the  other  world  like  a  flower 
show  or  a  ball.  I  don’t  know  anything  about 
the  other  world.  I  hope  everything  will  be 
right,  hut  there  is  nothing  1  can  do.” 

“See  a  clergyman,  mamma,”  Sophia  said, 
growing  timid  before  her  mother’s  unwaver 
ing  hardness*.  “See  Mr.  Knox.  He  is  very 
kind,  I  am  sure,  and  not  the  sort  of  man  to 
excite  you.” 

“f/ery  well,  Sophy,”  her  mother  retorted, 
getting  a  little  flushed  with  excitement,  but 
speaking  with  sarcastic  self-repression.  “Let 
us  suppose  Mr.  Knox  comes  to  see  me.  I  can 
tell  you  what  will  happen.  He  will  have  a 
.djlack  book  with  him,  which  at  first  he  will 
try  to  keep  out  of  sight,  and  he  will  edge  it 
into  view  as  he  is  talking  about  the  weather. 
That  will  he  a  signal  to  me  of  what  is  com¬ 
ing.  Then  he  will  begin  by  saying  that  this 
is  a  world  full  of  pain  and  care  and  trouble.  ” 
She  hit  off  the  clergyman’9  voice  exactly, 
but  more,  it  seemed,  from  her  old  habit  of 
ridicule  than  from  any  present  wish  to  be 
flippant.  “Il[  I  say  what  I  think,  I  shall 
answer,  ‘Not  a  bit  of  it;  it  is  a  cozy,  bright 
world  enough,  and  I  never  complained  of  it.’ 
Then  he  will  go  on  and  talk  about  loving  the 
world.  ‘Well,’  I  ought  to  say,  ‘I  do  love  it, 
and  never  more  than  now  when  I  am  shut 
out  from  it’  ‘Yes,’  he  will  say,  ‘but 
people  ought  to  be  serious.’  ‘Serious!’ 

.hall  answer.  ‘Believe  me,  tiie  per¬ 
son  who  produces  one  hearty  laugh  from 
another  does  good  in  the  world.  Serious,  in¬ 
deed!  give  me  round  faces,  not  long  ones.’ 
Won't  this  be  improving  talk,  Sophy,  and  do 
good  to  me  and  good  to  Mr.  Knox)  Then  he 
will  talk  about  sickness  bdfng  a  blessing,  and 
if  I  give  him  my  mind  I  shall  say  that  sick¬ 
ness  is  one  of  the  few  things  I  know- which  is 
an  unmitigated  bother  and  perplexity.  Wonfc 
that  make  Knox  whistle!  He  will  feel  he 
must  put  me  down ;  and  next  he  will  say  we 
are  all  sinners.  What  then?  If  I  say  the 
truth  I  shall  answer:  ‘I  don’t  see  it  I  have 
done  my  best  in  life.  1  have  not  been  a  liar, 
or  a  thief,  or  cruel.  Enjoyment  came  to  me 
and  I  took  it,  and  what  a  fool  I  should  have 
been  if  I  had  not  taken  it!  But  I  have  tried 
to  be  a  good  mother  and  a  kind  friend,  and 
though  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  1  have  not 
often  been  in  fauff  like  other  people,  still  I 
have  never  done  anything  to  make  a- fuss 
About  The  Almighty  won’t  judge  us  for 
mistakes  and  little  slips  cf  temper— that  I  am 
quite  sure  of.  I  have  always  gone  to  church 
when  1  could,  and  if  there  is  any  better  way 
to  heaven  than  thit  I  don’t  know  it,  nor  any¬ 
body  else.  ’  So  pleasd?  Sophy,  don’t  bave  Mr. 
Knox  here;  cither  I  say  what  1  do  think  and 
shock  him,  or  I  say  what  I  don't  think,  which 
is  not  likely  to  do  any  good  to  anyl>ody.u 

“But,  mamma,”  Sophia  went  on,  “do  you 
never  feel  a*  if  you  wanted  something  hotter 
than  this  world?  It  is  very  happy  and  all 
that  while  it  lasts;  hut  do  you  never  wish  for 
another?” 

‘Never,  Sophia!”  her  mother  replied,  now 
with  distinct  harshness  in  her  voice.  “I  have 
told  you  a  hundred  times.  I  am  satisfied 
with  tlie  world,  and  with  other  people,  and 
with  myself.  I  tell  you  I  find  only  one  fault 
with  the  world — I  want  it  to  last,  and  it 
won’t” 

This  reply  was  delivered  in  a  way  that 
finally  cloned  the  conversation,  and  Sophia 
never  dared  again  allude  to  the  subject 
December  drew  to  its  close,  and  she  saw 
that  ber  mother  was  more  and  more  declining 
in  strength,  and  that  even  ber  insatiable  ap¬ 
petite  for  the  world  itself  was  departing. 
She  no  longer  cared  to  hear  the  talk  of  the 
town.  Her  beloved  Morning  Post  would  lie 
day  after  day  unopened.  The  little  meals, 
which  she  used  to  take  with  the  eagerness  of 
one  who  is  determined  to  overcome  illness, 
were  now  languidly  put  aside  to  another 
hour.  She  slept  more  frequently,  and  every¬ 
thing  showed  plainly  that  she  was  uuittin* 
the  stage  of  the  world,  where,  a  popular 

‘  — —  iiwUwt  luH  an  Inner  aiwi  ao  hrfl. 


CHAFTER  IIL 
x  max  mn  com 
Nor  waa  preir  Sophia  toft  atone  with  her 
Borrow  W*  hare  all  friends  ia  tfcto  world— 
mw  who  wish  us  well,  and  some  who  wtoh  os 
nothing  of  thr  kind.  Ill 
•  bbm  tutnoUtn*  are  _ 

UiwaaT  An»l  thua  it  wa*  with  Sophia,  for 
while  -he  wa»  «hut  up  with  b*r  mother  ia  the 
ee  k  h< *aee  *anou»  person*  found  opportunity 
to  disturb  her  with  couneel  or  warning  The 
liMfefabgabto  Mrv  Hands,  who  had  fully 
made  up  her  mind  that  the  young  woman 
nm*t  and  should  marry  voting  J-hm  Done, 
managed  to  work  her  way  into  the  buu»- 
aeveral  (him  Hophia  now  feared  ami  hated 
the  widi>w  in  t-qual  parta.  although  *he  conk! 
not  deny  that,  m  telling  her  the  truth  alwtn 
Percival.  had  acted  the  part  of  a  friend 
“Mv  drer  Hnphia.“  this  energetic  dame 
east.  I  bear  that  Brent  to  coining  home— 
bankrupt,  they  ar :  character  and  crash  both 
gone  I  eliOttld  like  to  we  you  comfortably 
settled  before  that  tune,  ami  ia  a  position  to 
treat  him  ae  he  dewrvea  Now,  while  your 
mother  to  still  firing,  and  able  to  be  com¬ 
forted.  settle  yourself,  Sophia,  settle  your¬ 
self.  My  dear.  I  know  one  young  man.  at 
least,  who  would  h*-  at  your  feet  in  an  hour 
after  the  time  I  told  him  there  waa  a  hope 
that  you  would  change  your  mind  and  *ay 
‘yes.’  I  know  the  young  man  " 

“Thank  you,”  Sophia  replied,  hastily. 
Her  cheeks  were  on  fire  at  the  tare  idea  of 
seeing  Percival  again.  “I  shall  stay  with 
mamma  to  the  last ;  and  I  am  not  going  to 
marry  any  one." 

“Certainly  not  a  man  who  has  treated  y<>ti 
badly."  the  willow  said,  resolved  to  pledge 
Rophia  to  this  much,  at  toast. 

“I  am  not  going  to  marry  anybody,"  Sophia 
repeated,  tartly. 

She  had  a-iother  counselor.  Egertoo,  hav¬ 
ing  heard  that  Percival  was  returning,  ven¬ 
tured  to  advise  Sophia  on  the  whole  sul*- 
ject  , 

“It  is  not  Jiis  being  a  little  wild,  Sophia 
that  I  would  so  muc-h  object  to,”  he  said. 
“We  are  all  that  sometimes.  I  mean  all 
young  fellows,  not  girls,  though  I  said  ‘we.’ 
I  had  what  we  i-all  an  affair  with  Miss  John¬ 
son  at  that  glove  shop  myself  many  years 
ago,  and  it  went  so  far  that  once  or  twice  we 
were  on  the  point  of  going  out  walking  to¬ 
gether,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — you  know 
wliat  1  mean,  Sophia;  but  it  was  the  time  for 
the  equinoctial  gales,  and  the  weather  got 
unsettled  and  that  stopped  it;  and  then  I  got 
engaged  to  Caroline,  and  she  was  such  a  tre¬ 
mendously  fine  girl  that  she  steadied  me.  I 
don’t  want  to  fin  i  fault  with  Percival  Brent, 
who  is  not  half  a  bad  fellow,  I  think.  But 
you  are  not  the  woman  for  him,  Sophia,  that 
is  where  it  is — you  are  not  the  woman  for 
him.  In  every  case  a  woman  ought  to  lie 
the  woman  for  a  man.  A  man  of  Percival’s 
sort  ought  to  be  engaged  to  a  woman  with  a 
whip  in  her  hand.  Some  of  us — I  mean  the 
fellow*  with  ‘go’ — want  to  be  influenced,  and 
things  to  l»e  brought  to  bear  on  us,  and  we 
want  forcible  feminine  ch^-acter  about  us. 
and  the  rest  of  it,  and  in  sunh  eases  there  is 
nothing  like  a  woman  witn  a  whip  in  her 
hand.  ”  , 

More  solemn  and  weighty  words  were  ad 
dressed  to  the  poor  heart-sick  girl.  Goldroore 
no  sooner  heard  that  Percival  was  coming 
hack  than  he  became  sincerely  alarmed  for 
Sophia’s  future. 

“I  tremble  for  that  girl,”  he  said  to  his  wife 
one  morning,  “kind,  impressible,  virtuous  aj 
she  is.  I  wish  she  would  accept  Plunder- 
gast,  who  is  ns  much  in  love  with  her  as  ever, 
and  to  whom  fortune  will  make  no  difference. 

I  fear — I  very  greatly  fear — that  Sophia  will 
be  very'  poor  at  her  mother’s  death.  Every¬ 
thing  points  that  way.  But  she  is  the  sweet¬ 
est  of  girls,”  he  added  in  tones  of  solemn  ap¬ 
proval;  “she  is  a  sister  you  may  well  be 
proud  of,  and  she  shall  never  want  a  brother 
while  I  live,  Sibyl.  She  shall  live  here  if  she 
will  make  this  house  her  home." 

“I  don’t  know  that  Sophy  would  care  to  live 
here,”  Sibyl  answered  curtly.  “She  is  fanci¬ 
ful  and  quixotic.  Perhaps  she  will  marry 
Percival  Brent  after  all” 

“Not  after  his  improper  behavior,”  Gold- 
more  remarked,  with  the  solemn  morality  of 
a  cuuai  Di  ioju. 

Sibyl  laughed  a  little.  “Women  -forgive 
that  sometimes,"  she  said. 

Accord i/l'zly  Goldmore,  in  fear  of  some¬ 
thing  which  be  could  not  quite  define  to  him¬ 
self,  resolved  to  give  Sophia  the  benefit  of  his 
exj>ericnce  of  life.  His  kindness  and  his  good 
intentions  were  undoubted,  and  his  words 
were  those  of  a  man  who  “knows.” 

“Don’t  be  deceived  by  that  soft  forgiving 
heart  of  yours  into  marrying  a  profligate, 
Sophia,”  he  said.  “A  young  man  may  fall 
into  many  errors  and  t  ome  out  of  them,  aud 
be  as  good  as  ever,  but  a  profligate  never  re¬ 
turns  to  the  state  of  his  youth,  lie  may  seem 
respectable,  but  he  is  never  truly  restored. 
He  has  lost  that  which  he  can  never  regain. 
There  will  always  be  a  hardness  and  a  coarse¬ 
ness  about  him,  and  he  may  any  hour  relapse 
into  evil  w’ays.  Such  men  make  a  pretense 
of  reforming  when  they  want  to  marry,  and 
perhaps  even  believe  themselves  reformed 
but,  Sophia,  a  profligate  can  no  more  reform 
and  be  what  once  he  was  than  a  man  who 
has  lost  an  eye  can  see  again  as  perfectly  as 
when  he  had  two.  Be  firm,  Sophia !  Be  true 
to  yourself.  Hear  nothing  the  young  man 
says.” 

Poor  Sophia  began  to  cry. 

“I  am  not  saying  this  thoughtlessly,  my 
dear  girl,”  Goldmore  continued,  taking  her 
hand  “I  admire  a  young  woman  who  loves 
a  man  and  will  make  a  sacrifice  for  him,  and 
I  may  take  the  liberty  of  assuring  you, 
Sophia  (so  great  is  my  interest  in  you),  that 
I  had  resolved,  had  the  young  man  been  hon¬ 
orable,  that  no  little  difficulty  of  a  pecuniary 
kind  should  have  stood  in  your  way.  But 
now,  Sophia,”  Goldmore  said,  with  all  the 
magnate  u|K>n  him  once  more,  “I  must  inter¬ 
fere  in  quite  another  sort  of  way.  ” 

I  .ate  that  uight,  ■  when  weary  Sophia  stole 
back  to  her  mother’s  room,  she  found  it  dark, 
for  the  lamp  had  gone  out. 

“Are  you  awake,  mamma?” 

“Is  that  you,  Sophia?”  the  old  woman 
answered,  in  a  clear  and  singularly  collected 
voice.  “That  girl  in  blue  is  here  again,  you 
see.” 

“What,  mamma?  Wherer 
“Here,  at  the  end  of  the  bed,  and  that 
young  fellow  with  ber.  They  have  been  danc¬ 
ing,  and  came  here  afterward  They  have 
not  spoken  to  me,  not  a  word  Only  they  sit 
there  kissing  and  laughing.  I  don’t  object  to 
laughing  or  kissing  either ;  only  they  should 
not  clioose  this  place,  where  so  many  people 
are  passing  up  and  down.  But,  Lord!  how 
youtig  people  will  go  on !” 

Time  after  time  during  several  day*  the 
old  woman  would  imagine  that  the  bedroom 
was  a  ballroom,  and  that  the  girl  in  blue  and 
her  lover  were  sitting  at  ber  bed’s  end,  flirt¬ 
ing  and  misbehaving  themselves  in  a  way 
which  tickled  the  9kl  woman;  for  she  often 
laughed  aloud,  and  said  over  and  over  again; 
““Lord!  how  young  people  will  go  on!" 

At  last,  on  Christmas  eve,  Sophia  was  sit¬ 
ting  hi  side  her,  and  she  spoke  all  at  once  in  a 
low,  imiet rating  whisper: 

“Sophy,  1  know  who  that  girl  is  now.” 

“Who,  mamma?” 

uAlya>  If  dea r—*n iiself. ”  She  uttered  this 
in  a  whisjier  of  secrecy,  low,  but  intensely 
clear.  “1  saw  the  lace  just  this  moment 
And  that  is  Jack  Baltimore — ‘Spider  Jack’ 
we  used  to  call  him,  he  was  ao  thin;  but  he 
was  clever  and  so  handsome!  We  stole  out 

together  during  the  dance  at  Lord  Mount- 
joy’s.  There  he  is  kissing  her  again  1  How 
cold  it  is!  Let  us  go  back;  let  us  go  back;  let 
us  go  back !” 

She  turned  and  composed  herself  to  sleep, 
and  all  night  long  she  lay  placidly.  When 
the  doctor  came  in  the  morning  he  found  her 
much  weaker,  and  said  she  must  have  brandy 
every  half-hour,  for  she  was  sinking  fast. 
But  she  would  take  nothing ;  only  slept  away, 
while  hour  by  hour|the  beating  pulse  reported 
failing  strength.  Sophia,  feeling  the  end  was 
near,  sent  word  to  Car  and  8ibyl,  and  the 
three  sisters  watched  beside  her  all  the  after¬ 
noon,  while  Egerton  and  Goldmore  waited 
down  stairs.  The  breath  grew  fainter;  fixed 
lines  came  <  ut  on  the  mobile  face;  the  three 
daughters  stood  round  the  bed;  and  the 
worldly  little  mother  passed  without  a  pang 
away. 


atone  in  the  4into 
been  hrr  BMbrr  >  Cavnrtt*  qwt  Car  and 
Ntbyl  had  gnor  Ismr,  and  Gofciraore  wee 
down  staire  In  the  library  examinwc  the  old 
ladyh  |aqnrv  the  greater  portion  of  which 
had  only  ju-t  now  oltylW.  m  ber 

■o lk-itor  hail  l  »*««i  from  bon*  He  had 
arrived  half  an  boor  a?»x  an-1.  t-  ywbr-r  with 
Goldmore.  Wa*  going  into  the  affair*.  Sophia 
nt  atone,  tell  «*f  f ■•«■>-!»  »!;ng  and  drvartoMa 
It  wai  after  four  o’eto-k.  the  *ky  was  sullen 
and  gray  a  mst  an*  rising  all  nood  the 
house.  '  Ureorv.  dreary  world*  .Sophia* 
heart  went  off — as  it  had  iim>  a  hundred 
tun**  fu-iy  lay  for  months  fant-to  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  Fi-rr-i val.  are!  that  odi  ns  Mrv 
Lanigan  Wa-  had  in  l»-r  minds  eve  quite  a 
picture-  of  ter  rival,  a  tall,  hamtoonte  woman, 
with  free  fyi*.  a  high  color ,  an  1  dark  eye¬ 
brow*  and  ban  How  i-ould  FWvival  have 
liked  wn  h  a  creature’  Then  there  was  the 
Wi Aider  wfe<T  had  haunted  her  now  for 
week*  Would  IVreival  count  to  me  her 
when  be  Arrived  in  England?  Would  he 
imagine  she  dul  not  know  ?  Could  *be  steel 
her  heart  atkd  repel  him  as  she  ought  ? 

So  i-nintont  had  tbeee  reflections  ami  ques¬ 
tionings  l.iwu  of  late  that  what  folk  w«<i  was 
a  coinciiktece  only  in  appearance.  “Will 
IVreival  itaue  to  me?"  was  actually  on  the 
tip  of  tliat  inward  tongue  with  which  we 
soliloquize  when  her  maid  came  into  the 
room  withfcti  expressive  face,  saying: 

•Gentleman  called  to  see  you,  miss.  ”  adding, 
in  a  kind  of  unofficial  whisper:  “7f »  Air. 
Brent.  mimT 

She  had  beard  all  the  gossip  of  the  town; 
but  her  face  ami  tone  signified  that  if  she 
Were  inistrwsh  and  not  maid,  Percival  should 
be  forgiven  at  once,  and  more  than  forgiven 
shortly.  But  Sophia  wa*  too  agitated  for 
oheervatiote  Should  she  say:  Not  at  home) 
Engaged?  ML’annot  see  him?  Her  heart  bad 
almost  st< >pped  beating;  hut,  resolved  not  to 
let  her  nutid  see  anything,  she  ->aid,  in  a* 
quiet  a  voice  as  she  could  command 

"Show  him  up.” 


SOPHIA  TEMPLE. 

She  gave  one  hasty  glance  in  the  mirror  to 
see  that  she  was  fit  to  he  seen,  os  girls  say. 
Let  femaleeeers  prognosticate  what  they'  will 
from  it,  she  did  not  care  to  meet  Percival — 
even  that  fickle  and  false  Percival — looking 
her  worst..  Then  the  door  opened,  and  he 
was  uslierafl  in. 

The  two  stood  looking  at  each  other  in 
silence  for  a  moment.  He  saw  her  pale,  worn, 
and  clad  in  black.  She  saw  him  bearded, 
weatlierbufut,  stronger  looking,  handsomer 
than  ever.  I  She  was  ready  in  her  heart-sick¬ 
ness  to  cask  herself  in  his  arms  and  take  her 
chance.  But  just  then  she  saw  the  mark  of  a 
cut  upon  hi*  forehead,  and  she  remembered 
the  accident  with  Mrs.  Lanigan. 

Why  he  had  waited  that  moment  I  cannot 
tell  A  man  never  should  pause  when  the 
woman  heljoves  shows  the  smallest  sign  of 
readiness  |or  his  embrace.  Perhaps  Percival 
only  wished  to  give  the  maid  time  to  go 
down  staira  It  is  certain  that  next  moment 
he  sprang  $>rward,  with  hi*  arms  stretched 
out,  to  take  Sophia  to  his  breast;  but  that 
little  space  of  waiting  gave  jealousy  time  to 
erect  a  barrier  before  her  heart  She  would 
even  then  have  given;  the  world  for  his  em¬ 
brace,  if  but  it  had  been  honest;  but  per¬ 
plexed,  i/urU*.  ev-,  nt  last  fairly  mad  with 
jealousy',  she  turned  deadly  white,  and,  soi>- 
bing,  6he  oast  herself  on  the  couch,  where, 
grasping  the  satin  cushion  in  her  hands  in  a 
passion  of  grief  or  disappointment - 

“Oh,  I  can’t,  I  can’t,  I  can’t!”  she  cried,  in  a 
heartbroken  voice. 

The  root#  was  half  in  darkness,  and  Per¬ 
cival  by  no  means  understood  the  true  cause 
of  her  agitation.  He  came  to  her  side,  and, 
kneeling,  took  her  In  his  arms  without  a 
word.  She  felt  his  embrace  winding  about 
.  her,  so  full  of  strength !  She  was  nothing  in 
his  arms!  In  her  wretchedness  she  felt  thank¬ 
ful  that  he  had  taken  her  so.  It  was  not  her 
doing!  She  was  too  frail  to  resist  him.  And 
so  he  drew  her  gently  up  until  their  eyes  met 
again. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  secret,  reader.  Some 
men  and  women — not  many — are  born  in  this 
world  who  are  ‘honest  by  nature.  Earth- 
sprung  honesty  I  should  call  theirs,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  that  which  is  tlie  result  of 
sound  teaching  and  example.  These  people 
are  never,  eo  awkward  as  when  they  are 
doing  anything  mean  or  underhand;  and  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives  their  honesty  is  pro¬ 
claimed  in  their  asjiect.  Such  was  Percival 
Brent '  He  was  n  simple,  straightforward 
man,  true  by  instinct,  and  the  idea  of  having 
been  seriously  false  to  Sophia — or  that  he 
could  bave  been  suspected  of  such  an  of¬ 
fense — hail  never  crossed  his  mind.  And 
now,  as  he  looked  down  into  her  troubled 
eyes,  his  own,  which  were  dark  brown,  and 
very  speaking  in  their  way',  beamed  out 
steadfast  rays  of  love  and  truth.  There  was 
a  little  surprise,  a  little  sadness  in  the  ex¬ 
pression;  but  the  clear,  strong  gaze  could 
never  have  come  from  any  but  a  true  man. 
Sophia  felt  it  Rlrfore  he  opened  his  lips  she 
knew  she  had  misjudged  him.  Already  she 
wa*  beginning  to  hate  herself  for  her  doubt*. 
A  moment  longer  he  gazed  at  her,  not,  as  it 
would  seem,  wishing  to  hurry  her  kiss;  and 
■he  grew  eo  impatient  to  expiate  her  fault 
that  she  was  going  to  kiss  him  first.  He 
gently  held  her  back. 

“Sophia,”  he  said,  “do  you  remember  the 
day  we  said  goofl-by  at  the  Beeches?” 

She  nodded  her  head  in  answer.  She  could 
not  speak.  Her  eyes  were  running  over. 

“I  could  not  say  gocjid-by.  I  was  too  broken 
— far  too  broken.  ” 

She  preeeed  his  hand  t £  tell  him  how  well 
■be  remembered  alL. 

“But,”  he  continued,  in  hi*  quiet  voice, 
“while  I  held  you  to  my  heart  I  vowed  a  vow 
that  wheayl  took  my  lips  away  from  yours  I 
would  never  touch  a  woman’s  Ups  again  until 
ours  met  <an  e  more.” 

He  stopped. 

“I  undeiptand,”  Sophia  said  to  herself ,  with 
a  sudden  flash  of  new  interest  in  his  words. 
“He  is  going  to  confess  to  me  about  Mrs. 
Lanigan !  '  I  daresay  be  only  flirted  with  her 
a  bit;  and  be  must  have  been  very  lonely  in 
Australia;  and  no  doubt  she  was  very  for¬ 
ward — like  an  actress!” 

All  this  ran  through  her  mind,  not  only 
faster  thaa  it  run*  from  my  pen,  but  faker 
far,  reader,  than  your  eye  travels  along  the 
line  of  Words.  Without  a  pause  Percival 
went  on: 

“And  I  have  kept  that  vow,  Sophia,.  I 
wanted  to  tell  you  before  I  kissed  you.  You 
can  take  your  good-by  kiss  back  again ;  for 
the  tips  have  been  all  your  own  since  then.” 

“Oh,  wait — wait  one  moment!”  she  cried. 

She  wished  to  collect  herself  for  the  com¬ 
ing  joy.  Besides,  ought  she  to  kiss  him  with 
her  eyes  wet  with  tears?  So  she  made  ready. 
Then  she  turned  her  warm  and  melting'  Upe 
upward,  and,  as  she  drank  his  long  kiss,  she 
■ighed  a  sigh  of  rapture  too  deep  for  words, 
almost  too  deep  for  thought  “1  am  his,  and 
he  is  min*”  Oh,  how  that  pure  embrace  re¬ 
warded  har,  in  one  great  spell  of  bliss,  fof  all 
her  waiting  and  her  pain !  She  forgot  every¬ 
thing  but  her  deep  happiness.  She  was  in  a 
trance  of  .joy,  and  all  beside  joy  faded  out 
of  her  consciousness.  There  was  neither 
past  nor  present,  neither  hope  nor  fear, 
neither  wteh  nor  regret— all  was  merged  in 
the  full  aod  blessed  now! 

I  declaim  I  will  not  have  my  lovers  peeped 
at  for  tha  next  few  minutes.  And  I  shall 
tell  you  nothing  at  all,  but  let  your  fancy 


tow  r*w  bed  mrb  a  imxurnt  at  tor*  after 
year*  of  paia ‘  Jim*  recall  voor  own  nhf 
tut*,  and  tear*  fVmval  and  &<pb*a  to  enjoy 
thru*  undkiurlml  a*  happy  tover*  dtoutd. 

Kvra  whra  tbdr  flret  trareqwrte  are  over 
there  they  ML  rxi-fcanffnag  at  *tow  interval* 
one  k>w  ■pokeo  •antoncr  fur  another. 

So  at  full  Ulr  mi  «odm-  quiet  roast  a  wave 
treak*  with  a  tow  plash  uf 
shore,  and  then  there  I 
another  ware  annwvrw  in 
ing  note,  aa  m  tt»  turn  it  lav*  it*  brad  on  the 
goklro  la  writ  Or  mo,  deep  in  the  womb  at 
•unuurr  noon,  when  all  lawkle  b  reel  and 
utillnm,  oue  uagui»  bird  tnlb  out  a  few 
deep  ih*w  of  pawuou.  an-i  thru  thr  golden 
fctiUnren  retire,  until  the  mate  answer*  from 
another  tree  in  note*  ai  laden  with  music 
and  tendernewv  Break.  Uniting  ana.  wave 
after  ware  of  Joy!  Sing  bird*  of  tore,  and 
let  the  voice  nf  your  go  to  and  fro 

In aii  breast  to  broaat  ‘  Aim!  you  two  pur* 
and  faithful  heart*,  touch  «*n  l>  other  at  last, 
and  tell  tu  what  language  You  pieaae  that 
earthly  paradiw  t*  here,  within  your  iloiqiml 
arm*. 

But,  Sofihia,"  IVreival  *ay«  at  last,  “for 
what  puna  hie  ream®  did  you  behave  youradf 


PERCIVAL  BRENT. 

■e  very  oddly  when  I  first  came  into  the  roorol 
I  reafiy  thought  you  wen*  angry  or  fright¬ 
ened.  What  could  you  mean  by  it?” 

He  laughs,  but  when  he  looks  at  her  he  sees 
her  lower  lij»  give  altwitch.  and  she  make*  a 
little  shivering  noise,  as  if  she  were  going  to 
buret  out  crying. 

“I  suppose  you  have  had  so  much  trouble 
lately,"  he  says  tenderly.  “Think  no  more 
aliout  it,  dear."  \ 

She  hated  herself  for  her  doubt*.  She  would 
confess  all  to  him.  No.  she  would  not  Yes, 
she  would.  Then  at  last  she  answered: 

“It  was  not  my  home  troubles,  Percy.  It 
was — itrwas - ” 

“What  was  it?”  It  is  so  sweet  to  bend  over 
her  and  question  her  in  this  low  voice. 

“Well,  you  know,  it  waa— it  was - ” 

H“  sees  that  twitch  of  the  lip  once  more. 
He  sees  her  eyes  move  romujl  the  room,  as  if 
looking  for  something,  but  sne  stojis  again. 

“What  ran  it  bave  been?”  he  asks  a  third 
time. 

Then  all  at  once  she  looks  up,  laughing  like 
a  shining  April  shower,  though  her  voice 
trembles  still. 

“It  was  nothing — nothing  in  the  world,  but 
that  I  was  so  delighted  to  see  you,  dearest, 
dearest  darling!” 

She  seals  that  statement  with  a  kiss.  But, 
mv  moral  young  woman,  we  have  caught 
you  telling  a  decided  fib. 


LADY  RIVALS  W'lTH  THE  SEAS  BETWEEN 
THEM. 

After  these  first  transports  were  over 
Sophia  noticed  that  her  lover  spoke  in  a 
voice  of  sadness,  and  not  with  the  exultation 
which  so  joyful  a  meeting  might  lie  supposed 
to  inspire.  Sophia  at  once  remembered  what 
she  had  been  told  of  his  ill  fortune,  and  made 
no  doubt  that  be  was  dejected  by  the  thought 
of  it.  She  could  not  und«««M<l  — 
tion  meant  just  then,  being  in  so  happy  a 
mood  that  her  spirits  flew  far  above  every 
vulgar  cam 

BUe  had  a  kind  of  feeling  that  all  would  be 
well  somehow,  but  she  asked  her  lover  ten¬ 
derly  if  any  anxiety  pressed  upon  him,  and 
he  at  once  told  her  the  truth. 

“I  have  not  prospered,"  he  said  sadly. 
“Complaint  always  comes  with  a  bail  grace 
from  one  who  is  unsuccessful,  but  I  assure 
you  I  have  not  had  a  fair  chance.  The  man 
with  whoin  1  was  working  promised  to  take 
me  into  partnership,  and  all  seemed  to  go 
well  for  a  while,  but  we  had  a  quarreL  ” 

“About  what?”  Sophia  asked,  with  keen  in¬ 
terest  “Was  Bessie  Warren  in  the  quarrel?” 
she  says  to  herself.  She  tosses  her  head  with 
a  little  of  the  triumph  of  the  woman  who  has 
won  the  man.  Percival  is  as  unconscious  of 
it  as  Miss  Bessie  Warren  herself  c&n  be. 

“Oh,  as  to  v.  hat  we  quarreled  about,  that  is 
not  of  any  great  importance, ”  Percival  re¬ 
plied,  with  a  little  lu  si  tat  ion.  “A  short  time 
after  his  daughter - ” 

“So!”  Sophia  thought,  “I  was  rather  ex¬ 
pecting  her  to  come  in  somewhere  here.” 

“His  daughter,”  continued  Percival,  “got 
engaged  to  another  man—” 

“To  another  man!”  exclaimed  Sophia 
“Had  she  an  affair  with  any  one  before?” 

“How  sharp  you  girls  are  in  love  matters!” 
says  plain  Percival,  not  seeing  her  drift,  how¬ 
ever. 

“It  was  not  exactly  an  affair:  I  think  she 
took  a  liking  to  a  man  who  would  not  take  a 
liking  to  her.” 

“Now  just  tell  me,”  Sophia  said,  stopping 
him  here,  “was  she  pretty?” 

“How  quick  you  girls  are  to  ask  about  each 
other’s  faces!"  cries  plaiu  '‘Percival  again. 
“She  is  in  Australia,  and  you  here.  Pretty 
or  plain,  what  is  it  to  you?” 

“I  want  to  know,”  Sophia  said,  “and  know 
I  shall  Was  she  pretty?” 

“Very  pretty  indeed,”  Percival  answers. 

“And  you  say  she  took  a  liking  to  a  man 
who  did  not  take  a  liking  to  her?” 

“Yes;  he  did  not  care  for  her.” 

All  through  his  life  Percival  never  under¬ 
stood  why  just  at  this  moment  Sophia  got  a 
little  closer  to  him  and  pressed  his  han<Pso 
kindly. 

“Go  on,  Percy,”  she  said:  “tell  me  more.” 

“Well,  she  engaged  herself  to  another  man, 
and  he  and  I  never  got  on;  and  then  the  old 
man  became  rather  disagreeable,  and  nothing 
went  right,  and  it  ended  in  mv  throwing  the 
thing  up  and  here  I  am,  Sophia,  quite  penni¬ 
less.  Indeed,  dear,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
what  you  hid  in  that  pocket  I  should  not 
have  been  here  to-day.” 

He  stopped  and  shook  his  h  ad  sadly. 

“Never  mind,  Percy!”  Sophia  said  gayly. 
“You  are  here  in  safety.  Something  will 
turn  up  for  you.  Archibald  will  get  you 
something.  1  am  sure.  Archibald  makes  a 
pet  of  me!” 

“No!”  cries  proud  Percival,  “I  have  got  the 
promise  of  a  situation  in  Sydney — a  capital 
situation  too,  and  out  there  I  shall  go,  and 
work  my  way." 

At  th’s  Sophia’s  face  fell,  and  she  was 
about  to  speak  with  great  eagerness,  when 
the  maid  came  in  and  announced  that  Gold¬ 
more  wished  to  see  Sophia  ip  the  library. 
Percival  was  for  going  away,  but  she  would 
not  hear  of  it. 

“It  is  my  home  now,”  she  said,  with  a  sad 
smile;  “yon  must  s‘ay  with  me  a  little  longer. 
Wait  nnlil  I  come  back.” 

With  a  doubting  and  fearful  heart  she 
descended  to  the  library.  She  was  fully  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  worst  as  regarded  her  mother’s 
affairs,  and.  alas,  money  had  never  seemed 
•o  precious  in  her  eyes  before.  Had  she  but 
a  fortune  now,  how  happy  she  and  Percy 
might  be!  She  braced  herself,  howevrr,  for 
the  shock  which  she  felt  sure  was  coming, 
and  opened  the  library  door.  Seated  at  a 
table,  all  covered  with  papers,  were  her 
brother-in-law  And  her  mother’s  solicitor, 
and  by  the  candlelight  their  faces,  half 
shaded  and  half  seen,  looked  very  ominous. 
To  Sophia,  at  least,  everything  seemed 
gloomy.  Goldmore  rose  from  his  seat  sol¬ 
emnly  and  set  a  chair  for  her  at  the  table, 
and  then  with  his  usual  three  syllable  cere¬ 
mony  began  to  speak. 

[To  BE  CONTINUED.] 
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ASSETS  i Market  Valore) 
LIABILITIES  (4  per  rent  Bmmti)  • 
SURPLUS  ...  -  - 

SURPLUS  (New  fork  Standard) 


Foreign  Exchange. 

MARTIN  R.  DENNIS  «  CO, 

REMOVED  TO 

774  Broad  St,  Newark,  H  J. 

Near  Market  Street 

ISSUE  DRAFTS  OB  MONET  ORDERS  FOB 

England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  the 
Continent  of  Europe. 

And  aD  peril  at  the  wtwkL 
Letter*  of  Credit  for  Tmvelen.  All  klnde  cl 


PASSAGE  TICKETS, 


CJUHARD,  WHITE  STAB*  INMAN,  OUION,  AN¬ 
CHOR,  NATIONAL*  STATS,  NORTH 

GERMAN  LLOYD,  BED  STAB* 

And  all  linee  of  Ooeen  Steaman. 


J.  W.  BALDWIN  &  BROS., 

Upper  Broad  St. 

Best  Quality  Lehigh  Coal, 

SAWED  AND  SPLIT  wboD, 

Drygoods,  Groceries,  Feed,  Grain,  Etc. 

Goods  Delivered  Promptly. 

JUST  OPENED, 

New  Stocks  of 

Crockery,  Oilcloths,  Horse  Blankets, 

LADIES,  GENTS’  AND  BOYS’ 

MERINO  UNDERWEAR, 

RUBBER  BOOTS  t  SHOES,  Etc. 


JOHN  RASSBACH  i  SON 


Florists  and  Nurserymen, 


Cor.  Midland  &  Maolis  Aves., 


BLOOMFIELD,  N.  i. 


JOHN  G.  KEYLER, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING 

UNDERTAKER. 


EVERYTHING  PERTAINING  TO  THU 
BUSINESS  FURNISHED. 


THE 


BLOOMFMaD,  I.  J. 

At  the  “CENTRE,”  Three  Minutes’  Walk  from  I.  A  R.  Depot 

The  only  Hotel  in  town  where  first- 
class  Accommodations  and  Meals  at 
all  hours  can  be  had. 

Fine  Wine?  and  Liquors,  Imported 
and  Domestic  Cigars  from  E.  C.  Haz¬ 
ard  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Special  attention  given  to  Transient  Guests. 

W.  R.  COURTER, 


